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THE FEEBLE-MINDED DELINQUENT 

condition by coming to this country, and while they themselves may not 
drop into the criminal class, their children frequently do. 

Again, the very great criminal tendencies among the native-born 
whites in this country may be perhaps in part ascribed to the competition 
which free immigration has brought to the lower elements among the 
native whites. As Dr. Hourwich himself has demonstrated, there is a 
close connection between disadvantageous economic circumstances and 
crime, and there can be scarcely any question but that the native 
white laborer in this country has very often found himself in 
disadvantageous circumstances on account of the overwhelming influx 
of cheap foreign labor. The whole question, therefore, of the relation of 
immigration and crime still remains an open one in spite of what 
protagonists for restriction or non-restriction have had to say. 

C. A. Eli.wood. 

THE FEEBLE-MINDED DELINQUENT. 

The introduction of a bill into the New York legislature providing 
for the establishment of a custodial asylum for feeble-minded male 
delinquents brings to a focus in that state the problem of the mentally 
defective prisoner. For over a year a committee of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York has stimulated interest in this problem. During the 
past j r ear, several institutions in New York' have given careful attention 
to the question, and at the beginning of 1912, through arrangement with 
the commissioner of corrections in New York City, a careful card index 
was installed in the "Tombs," which gives to the psychiatric examiner 
of the Prison Association a chance to discover in each entering prisoner 
any signs of mental defectiveness. Dr. Parker, the above-mentioned ex- 
aminer, estimates that at least 1,500 men pass through the Tombs each 
year who are mentally defective and semi-responsible. 

The proper treatment of the feeble-minded delinquent is one of 
the most important problems now before the penologists and criminolo- 
gists of this country. Its significance is especially appreciated by the 
institutional heads who see their prisons and reformatories "clogged," 
as they often express it, with mentally backward and deficient prisoners, 
who, in the words of Dr. Christian, of .Elmira Reformatory, "have no 
place in a reformatory in the first place, and are a hindrance to its work 
for the brighter boys." 

The proportion of feeble-mindedness in institutions is not yet 
generally established. Dr. Christian, by estimating those who impress 
him at once or gradually as mentally defective, believes that even 40 
per cent of the inmates of Elmira Reformatory fall under the head of 
the mentally defective. Dr. Goddard, of Vineland, believes that all 
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feeble-minded persons would be delinquents unless carefully guarded. 
The State Board of Charities and the Prison Association of New York 
are both conducting an active campaign to focus popular interest upon 
the problem in the state of New York. 

That there is. need of segregation, few now deny. The classic 
example of the Jukes family (the original records of which family 
were recently found and are now being brought down to date by the 
Carnegie Institute at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.) has proved what 
the terrific cost of unchecked degeneracy is to communities. Tests, such 
as those of Binet and Healy and Huey, are now being studied and 
adopted in many an institution. 

A word of warning from one whose work it is to secure legislation 
in New York state is perhaps in order. Many statements are being made 
as to the prevalence of feeble-mindedness. We find even such extreme 
conditions as those cited by Dr. Goddard in connection with a recent 
study of normal and abnormal mental conditions in one hundred chil- 
dren in the children's court of an eastern city, in which the ninety-seventh 
child was declared normal by Dr. Goddard. Dr. Goddard has a splendid 
national reputation, and we can depend upon his carefulness and con- 
servatism, but it behooves us all, who are seeking the establishment 
of adequate facilities for the custodial care of the feeble-minded, not 
to accept any results but those guaranteed by the strictest investigation 
and the most conservative of reputations. There is danger in the half- 
finished or too hastily announced results of tests performed, perhaps, 
by recent learners, who stand aghast at the very large percentage of 
inmates who seem to fail to measure up to the tests applied. 

The problem is just now in the foreground. Sympathy is notably 
frequent in the discussion of the question; legislators are inclined to 
see a great light. The light must be a true light, not a flickering jet or a 
sudden explosive puff. It behooves those of us who are not scientists to 
bide our time; to make all efforts to have any proposed study a real 
scientific study ; to hold back conclusions till they can be checked up ; to 
bring about, so far as in the nature of the problem lies, the standardiza- 
tion of tests, and to realize that there can be a most disagreeable and 
humiliating rebound in statistics and alleged percentages that have not 
been gained under conditions excluding so far as possible the chances of 
error. 0. F. Lewis. 



